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THE LAUNCH OF THE PENNSYLVAINA, 


BY MISS H. L. BEASLEY. 
Original. 
A jubilant shout is heard, 
The war-guns lift the sound, 
As the noble ship from her cradle stirred 
Leaps forth with a joy and bound. 
With a joy and bound she goes, 
Of wave and storm, the bride, 
Where the waters moan their mighty throes; 
Whilst the lithe waves wheel 
From her slippery keel; 
Till sobbingly they meet and close 
In slumber round her side. 
Lord of the Ocean, watch and waft 
This creature of our cunningest craft— 
This beautiful wild bird of the sea 
The eagle in pride and the swan in glee— 
Let the gentlest star of happiest eye 
Send every blithely- blowing breeze, 
Her virgin steps o’er halcyon seas 
To waft hilariously: 
Or midst the darkly-swirling flood, 
In the chafted ocean’s angriest mood, 
When the storm rests low on her duskywing, 
And yesty waves are passioning, 
Still through all ueurs of sheen or spray, 
Of cloud or shine, of light or dark, 
Let the gentle star yet point the way 
To our lovely, lovely bark.— 
Crowned lady of the azure deep, 
Go forth and round the wide world sweep: 
Go forth and tell the listening earth, 
The prides of the home that gave thee birth: 
Each plank, our ribbed and gnarled oak, 
4 Each line and curve, a freeman’s stroke, 
} The eagle crested inthyhand ™ 
Divinity of our sky, 
Thy deck, with plighted brother’s, manned, 
; Armed with the thunders of a land, 
aN Seat of the fresh heart’s liberty.— 
r Go float on many a mournful wave 
That sweeps o’er the ship man’s early grave, 
Where at eventide, the mermaid plays 
Chanting her rites of the olden days, 
Legends of mariners’ midnight rhime; 
Or moor beneath some golden clime, 
Some palmy spot of sun and green, 
Where elfins dance in the moonlight sheen, 
To the glee of harvest time.— 
Go sleep ’neath Andalusian skies, 
In the land of the grape and the olive bower, 
In the land of the merry maids wiliest power, 
In the land of the bosom gaieties. 
Or ride upon the gracious flood 
Where the sweet nymph Fancy the blind bard wooed, 
And the naiads weave the steamlet’s glass, 
Where the nymph and the satyr in greenwoods hide, 
Where Sappho sung to the love-sick tide 
, Home of the first Leonidas. 
Go where the hoyden summer smiles 
Imparadised in lathayan isles; 
f Or run old Neptune’s frolic line 
¢ } Where glint the gold Brazilian streams 
Where the red Aiaia holds her shrine 
And chants in chime to the sunset gleams. 
Ship of the free Home’s battle line, 
A richly inviolate trust is thine, 
Go lift to the skies their kindred stars. 
We plight our pure land’s chivalric fame, 
Our young nobility of name, 
\ Our hearts recoil from a taint uf shame, 
Fast to thy gallant spars. 
Go forth—our proudest sons we lend, 
We trust thy planks with our loyalist brave, 
Come what come may, the souls, we send, 
Find on thy breast fame orthe grave. — 
In the heavy hour of the weird sea-fight, . 
When the war clouds are weaving their dead of night, 
When closing guns, mouth to mouth, throw back 
The dare of the crushing broadside’s rack, 
When the brave blood poured from the eager lines 





That graceful deck incatnadines, 
Then shall for thee, some Lawrence die: 
%. the generous chief of greener days— 
Macdonough—lift his gratulant eye— 
To where in the deep sun’s game some rays, 
His darling flag to the free wind plays, .« 
For America and victory. 
Elizabeth-town, N. J. 


TRUTH BY MISTAKE, 
A romantic adventure of captain O’ Neil. 
BY L. A. WILMER, 


Original. 


“Which is the proper man, 
And which the spirit? Who deciphers them?— Comedy of Errors. 


If the trite and malicious remark, that “‘it requires a wise 
child to know his own father,” may be construed,as implying 
a want of wisdom in those who cannot boast that species of 
knowledge, we fear our hero (like most of the heroes and demi- 
gods of antiquity,) will not be held as an intellectual prodigy 
by the judicious public. A cloud, as dark as the grave, hung 


‘|| over the story of his birth, and the only authentic record which 





bore any relation to that interesting event, was a line or two 
in the parish register, stating that “a male infant child, having 
the name of Shadrach O'Neil pinned to his cap, had, on such 
a day, at five o’clock in the morning, been picked up at the gate 
of a public square, in the town of Drogheda.” 

Not having any materials to fill up the chasm, we are obliged 
to leap over the space of twenty-five years, and we now dis- 
cover Mr. Shadrach O'Neil, a good-looking young exile of 
Erin, just arrived in the land of freedom and johnny-cakes, 
and indulging freely in those dreams of wealth and advance- 
ment which it is the happiness of many of his countrymen to 
realize. But every man must have a beginning, and Mr. 
Shady O’Neil’s, by some short-sighted persons, would be 
thought rather unpromising. He-had “shipped,” as he termed 
it, on board of one of those vessels which traverse the majes- 
tic Chesapeake, for the purpose of transporting oysters and 
other marine delicacies to the luxurious tables of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. The crew of one of these “fairy frigates,” 
generally consists of three persons, viz: the captain, mate and 
cook. Now, the reader who has a common share of sagacity 
will perceive that this kind of sea-service, if we may so call 
it, offers great inducements to the adventurer. In the navy 
an individual, if he rises at all, must rise by very slow grada- 
tions; and even in mercantile vessels of the larger class, there 
are a great many steps to preferment, so that there is a very 
considerable distance between the mast head or the caboose 
and the quarter deck; but in those vessels engaged in the oys- 
ter trade, there is often a rapidity of promotion which cannot 
fail to satisfy the most inordinate ambition. We have heard 
of several instances wherein young men of more than usual 
cleverness have been elevated to the rank of captain on their 
third or fourth voyage. This was the case with Shadrach 
O'Neil, who, commencing in the humble capacitWof cook, 
became a commander, and as our informant says, a very able 
|one, when his bark (the “Gallinipper,”) on her homeward- 
bound passage, had thrice hailed the triple capitation of North 
| Point; a promontory which, like another Cerberus, guards the 
entrance of our river. 

In the enjoyment of this honorable distinction we must 
leave Shadrath O'Neil for a time, while we introduce several 
other characters who are to figure in this scrap of history. As 
a wheelwright forms his spokes, fellers, and hubs separately 
ere he unites them in a complete article, so the several por- 
tidns of our narrative, though seemingly disjointed at first, 
shall be clapped together hereafter, and then roll onward, as 
we hope to the entire satisfaction of the reader. 

Mr. Thomas Passmore was a merchant of respectability; that 














[PAYABLE IN ADVANCE- 


No. 1. 





is, he kept a commission store, and had a tolerable erédit at 
the bank of Maryland, (before the great tragedy.) Mr. Pass- 
more was a very old gentleman, a widower, and childless. To 
relieve the solitude of his mansion, he had a hiece, (a boune- 
ing girl of eighteen,) under his guardianship. This, young 
lady had been the daughter of an Irish gentleman, named 
M’ Allister, who married the sister of Mr. Passmore, and, dying, 
left this only child and some fifteen or twenty thousand dol- 
lars for her use, in the charge of her maternal uncle aforesaid. 
Mr. M’ Allister (before his death, of course,) had entered into a 
contract with a friend and countryman of his, who had an 
only son, the object of which contract was a matrimonial alli- 
ance between the son and daughter of the contracting parties. 
Well, thus stood matters at the time of Mr. M’Alister’s death 
and thus matters stood at the date of the transactions we are 
about to recite. 

Miss Nancy M’Allister (for her name was Nancy—not a 
very romantic name, it is true; but that was the fault of her 
sponsors in baptism,) Miss Nancy M’ Allister was not femark- 
ably pretty, though far from ugly. She was passably intelli- 
gent, exceedingly volatile, and, if we may subscribe to what 
counsellor Phillips says respecting the Irish females, instine- 
tively virtuous. But Miss Nancy, very natarally, had con- 
ceived a dislike for the person whoge fate was to be united 





with her own; for which dislike she had sometiing more of 
justification than the mere fact of being compelled to marry 
him. Old Mr. O’Neil, the father of Nancy’s betrothed, had 

resided in Boston for some eight or ten years, and his son had 

grown up to manhood during that period. Miss Naney had 
not seen him since he was a boy, but hergfecollections of 

person and manners were nof such as young ladies ener 
love to cherish. She made no allowance for any improvement 
which might possibly have taken place, but determined to hold 

him in as little esteem as conjugal duty could liberally be con- 

strued to admit of. As for avoiding the engagement, it seemed 

to be out of the question, as matters had been so arranged 

that, at the option and to the benefit of Mr. Passmore, a loss 

of fortune on her part would have been the consequence. 

But the time had now arrived when the marriage contract 
was to be consummated. The younger O’Neil was daily'ex- 
pected in Baltimore to claim his bride, and a letter’ from the 
old gentleman informed Mr. Passmore that the youth would 
take lodgings at the city hotel. Mr. Passmore was to receive 
a handsome bonus on the wedding day, and he had no particu- 
lar wish to delay the celebration of the nuptials. Every after- 
noon he sent his man, Bob Doughty, to inquire at the hotel 
if the expected bridegroom had arrived. We should have men- 
tioned that this expected bridegroom, from having the com- 
mand of a volunteer corps in Boston was entitled captain 
O’Neil; by which title he was mentioned in his father’s letter 
to Mr. Passmore, aud inquired for at the hotel, by Bob Doughty. 

We hope the reader has not lost sight of our friend Shad- 
rach, to whom we must now return. He had been so lucky 
as to sectre the custom of the city hotel, and supplied that 
establishment with some of the best shell-fish that ever reposed “> 
on the oozy bottom of Chesapeake bay. He had just — 
received the cash for a whole load of them, and on walki 
out of the bar-room he encountered Bob Doughty, who had 
come to make his accustomed inquiry. Taking Shadrach for 
some person belonging to the “concern,” Bob politely desired 
to know if captain O’Neil had arrived, and was answered by” 
the skipper, with equal politeness, in the affirmative. 

“Can I spake to him?” said Bob , 

“Sure and you can;” was the feply. 

“Then I'll see him, if you plase.” 

“Then jist plase to open your eyes;” said eaptain Shadrach 
O'Neil. 
Bob, not doubting that the object of his search was before 













































































































him, delivered Mr. Passmore’s invitation to 

caused some little amazement on the part of the captain. |name I meant to inquire; he has neglected to mention that, 
“The ould jintleman wishes to see you as soon as conva-| and it is requisite that I should know it before our business 

|| can be settled.” 

“Arra, now you talk,” replied the captain; “Shady is the 





nient;” continued Bob. 
“And Iam always ready to wait on any ould jintleman, | 

barrin ould nick;” answered captain O'Neil, “but may be you | name by which I was christened.” 

could be afther tellin me what your master might happen to |, “Which is an abbreviation of Shadrach,” said Mr. Pass- 

want wid me.” | more; then turning to his niece, he nodded intelligently, and 
“Arra, git out now,” said Bob, with a look of some displeas- | added, “Shadrach is the given name of old Mr. O'Neil, after 

ure, “ye have clane forgot the business ye’ve come after, I sup- whom I suppose this young gentleman was called.” 

pose, and ye’ve not got to marry our young leddy, at all.” “That’s true enough for you,” remarked the captain; “and 
“Not a bit,” said the captain, “is it marrying you mane? faith you’re not quite so stupid, afther all, as you would make 

Why, then, by the mother of Moses, Shady O’Neil will niver | folks belave.” 

marry the best quane in creation, without his own advice and_ While this conversation, continued Nancy regarded the new 
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dinner, which | “Very trne,” answered Mr. Passmore; “but it was your first || to Shady, signifying that he was going too far in his reminis. 











cences, 

“No, faith, that was’nt you ather,” he continued, profiting 
by the admonitory gesture; “but sure and I remimber you, by 
the powers, betther nor the church staple in Drogheda.” 

“The church steeple in Drogheda!” exclaimed Mr. Pass. 
more, “why, then, you have been in Ireland, captain O'Neil” 
| “Ye may say that,” answered Shady, “I’ve been there fora 
| matther of more than two years at a time.” 

“So that accounts for your speaking the Irish language so 
fluently,” said Passmore; “that, I must confess, was the most 
puzzling thing to me in the whole of this riddling affair, 
| Well, sir, (turning to the new arrival,) you see you stand con. 
vieted of being an impostor, and I would advise you to with- 





consint; and so you may tell your masther from me, you black- | comer with a great deal of attention; she knew he could not || draw with all convenient haste, or I shall not answer for the 


guard.” | be the gentleman whom he thought proper to personate; for | 

“Now for shame on the mother’s son iv you, Shady O'Neil, | although it had been eight or ten years since she had beheld | 
if that is your name,” answered Bob; “I would’nt belave the | the latter, yet the features, complexion, hair, eyes, &c. were | 
like iv you. What, to trate a handsome young leddy in this | $° different in the two individuals, that no person who had | 
scurvy fashion, and she got such a power of cash in the bar- | €ver seen onc could possibly mistake him for the other. But | 
gain; and all afther that ould fadther iy you had put down his | Such was the distaste she had conceived for the _. of her | 
knuckles on paper, (and that’s all the Same as making a prom- father’s choice, that almost any alternative would have been | 
ise by word of mouth,) to go and knock it all in the head like | 2¢ceptable; and the alternative which now offered in the agreca- 
a brute baste, as ye are, and bad luck to ye!” | ble figure of Shady O'Neil, was very much «to her fancy; so 

Whether it was the honest indignation expressed in this | that she watched the captain’s operations with an anxious wish | 
speech which operated on captain O'Neil, or whether it was | that he might be successful. Matters seemed now to be get- 
some of the facts, such as the beauty and wealth of the young ting into a very good train, when there occurred a disaster | 


lady, which the speech had developed, we will not pretend to| Which, to any one but Shady O'Neil would have been over-'| 


say; however, the eloquence of Bob seemed to produce the desir- | Whelming. A knocking was heard at the door, and presently | 
ed effect; for the captain, apparently ashamed of his opposition, | after, a person in a travelling dress entered the room. He was | 
quietly asked the messenger to conduct him to the dwelling of |) # short, thick figure, with red whiskers, a face miserably torn | 
Mr. Passmore. This was speedily accomplished, and in silence, | t© pieces with the small pox, a nose like the spout of one of | 
for the captain seemed to be lost in thought, and Bob was satis- Mettee’s pumps, and a mouth like nothing we have ever met 


fied with the specimen of rhetoric he had so lately exhibited. | with. Nancy shuddered at this apparation—Mr. Passmore 
Mr. Passmore and his niece were in the parlor when cap- | gazed in astonishment, and captain O’Neil alone looked on 


| . 


tain O'Neil entered, and his name was announced by the trusty || with his customary indifference. 
Bob Doughty. The appearance of the captain, considering || “Have you any business with me?” at length said Mr. Pass- | 
all things, was better than might be expected. He was quite | More, in a voice somewhat agitated. 

a handsome young Irishman, and happening to have on his || “I am Jacob O'Neil,” said the new visitant, “my business, I 
best clothes, his figure was not ungenteel, though somewhat | SUppose, sir, has been sufficiently explained by my father’s let- 
maritime. Miss Nancy, after a glance or two, fonnd herself | ter.” 

agreeably disappointed, and begun to relieve her father’s con-|| “Sir, why really this is strange; indeed, very singular, or 
tract from some of the egecrations with which she had pre- | plural, perhaps I should say, since there are two of you. Why; | 


viously loaded it. Mr. Passmore examined his visiter atten-| Sit, here is a gentleman who represents himself as captain | 


tively, through his spectacles, for some minutes, and then said; | O’Neil, and he offered’ me such proof of his indentity as I) 
“Your name is captain O'Neil.” | was completely satisfied with, before your arrival.” 


“That is a fact, if you niver spake another;” answered Shad. || “And now ar’nt you ashamed of your ugly self, to be sure?” | 
rach. | exclaimed Shady to his duplicate, “for the likes iv you to be | 

Nancy and her uncle both started. The voice was proba-| @/ther taking the name of an honest man, you rogue!—and | 
bly somewhat richer in brogue than they had anticipated. A || Wanting to chate the young leddy and the ould jintleman both, | 
short silence ensued, during which Shady endeavored to col-| you blackguard. Sure and the young leddy herself knows'| 
lect himself for the trial which he perceived drew near. He} you are not the capthain O'Neil that is to be the husband iv | 
saw that there was some mistake, and he resolved to humor | her. Arrah, does she know it, and be bothered to you, you 1 
it; for the charms of the young lady had made some impres- | Villain.” 
sion on his heart, and the account he had received of her fiscal|| ‘The party addressed was speechless. The steady counte- 
concerns had made a corresponding impression on his under- | "ance and imposing attitude of Shady O'Neil had a most pow-| 
standing. | erful effect on his nerves, and when he attempted to offer a| 


“Your father writes me that he will be here within the week;” word in his own vindication, the accents died on his lips. 








remarked Mr. Passmore. | 
“Och, and may be he will then.” and dont you cut a pretty figure there, ndw, Misther Jacob, 


“But he intimates that if we are desirous of bringing this 2s you call yourself? Jist like one of the imps in a poppet 





consequences.” 

Jacob O'Neil advanced to Mr. Passmore, and in a low tone 
requested a private audience, when both adjourned into another 
apartment, leaving Shadrach and Nancy to a tete a tete. As 
soon as the door was shut, our captain, with that gallantry 
which is almost second nature, to an Irishman, knelt at the 
feet of his mistress, and made an ample confession, in his 
peculiar dialect, of all the deception he had practised. Much 
of this confession was unnecessary, but Nancy was gratified 
with the candor and generosity of the disclosure, and the op- 
| portunity which now offered them to come to a mutual ex. 
| planation. 
| “And faith, gavourneen,” said Shadrach, “I did’nt tell a 
bith of a lic, afther all, for I’m a true Captain O'Neil, every 
jinch iv me, by me sowl, and a betther man too than that 
that Misther Jacob, and I'd trate him if he’d jist say nay to it. 
'Och!—and sure we’ll be two of the happiest couples in the 


| world, that we will, and we'll kape a pig and maybe a coo, 
| and we’ll have ivery thing nate and jintale around us.” 


Here Shady’s projects of domestic felicity were interrupted 
by the re-entrance of Mr. Passmore and Jacob. The former 
put his hand to his forehead with an air of vexation and per. 


|| plexity. 


“What to say or do,” he began, “I know no more thana 
baby.” 

Here Shady took up the discourse. 

“And the more shame for you Misther Passmore;—is it a 


| baby ye mean?—why then, it’s a swate little baby you are, to 


be sureg’ 
At this sarcasm the old man walked up to Shadrach, and 


| with anger visibly pourtrayed in his countenance, said: 


“I believe you are the imposter, after all; and if it should 
turn out so to be, you had better put your head in the cage 
of a tiger than trifle with me thus.” 

As he spoke, he watched Shady’s countenance as if to de. 
tect some mark of that trepidation by which guilt is commonly 
thought to discover itself: but nothing was discernable in that 
handsome visage, but the same half serious, half comic, ex- 
pression by which it had all along heen distinguished. 

“Arra now, its a fool that you make of yourself, Misther 
Passmore;—is it scaring me your afther? by the crook of 
Saint Patrick, its entirely a thing to be laughed at by Shady 
O'Neil. If Misther Jacob has been blarneying,—have’nt you 


| “Why, then, it’s dumb-foundered you are,” resumed Shady; | the sinse to persave that he’s altogether a chate?” 


“Ay, that’s the question,” cried Passmore, “ that’s what I 


wish to know; and then 
“Why then, let him step into the strate,” said Shady,— 


” 








business to a close before he comes, he has no objection.” | show, that look so ugly, and have niver a word to say for 
“That’s me own fadther exactly;” cried Shady. 


| themselves, at all. Are you going now, or must I break the | “and we'll fight it out to- 


be-sure; you might bother the stupid 


“Bat, captain O'Neil, there is one thing which strikes me as _ bones iv you, for a rogue as you are?” continued Shady O'Neil, | head iv ye all day to disciver the truth, any other way you 


very curious,” said Mr. Passmore, with a scrutinizing glance, | as he arose and advanced, with a menacing gesture, towards i can fex it.” 
“that you who, I think, were born and bred in this country, | the object of his wrath, who retreated to the door, evidently! Truly, if the ancient method of trial by combat had been 


should speak with such a remarkable foreign accent.” 

“Is it spaking you mane?” replied: the captain, much net- ‘sake. But here Mr. Passmore thought proper to interfere: | 
tled; “and do you pretind to tache me to spake the blessed | “Hold, my friends,” cried he, “it is not thus that this busi- || 1 
tongue that I’ve used iver since I was borned, Misther Pass- l|ness can be settled. Niece,” he continued, addressing Miss | 
more? Och, now, if you was’nt such an ould jintleman I | Nancy, ‘tyou have seen captain O’Neil—can you not tell which | 
would pity the ignorance iv you, wid all my heart.” 

“Why, do you wish to make me believe that you speak Eng- | tleman? 
' lish?” exclaimed Mr. Passmore, growing a little impatient in| “Captain O'Neil was a boy when I met with him,” an- || 
his turn, “I tell you, sir, that no person who knew you not) swered Nancy; “but from the recollections I have and the! 
would believe that you had been two months out of Ireland.” impressions on my mind, this (pointing to Shady,) is the right | 

®I spake nather English nor Irish,” answered Shady, “but | person.” H 
goud ’Merican, such as they spake althegether in the part | 
where I came from, Misther Passmore.” || her uncle. 

But the old man’s suspicions were now somewhat aroused, | “The name of the person who is to be my husband, please | 


and he resolved to make a thorough investigation of this mys- || Providence, is Shadrach,” answered Nancy, blushing. 
“There now, i’nt that as straight as a fishhook?” asked Shady, 


| of these ggprecns bears the strongest resemblance to that gen- | 


i 


terious affair. 





“Pray, captain,” said he, “what is your father’s first name?” | appealing to Mr. Passmore. “Sure and I remimber the young 
“It’s joking you are; answered Shady, nowise embarrassed, leddy entirely. Hav’nt we played lape-frog, hunt slipper, and 
“J’m ashamed of you, Mr. Passmore; a dacent ould body like || who knows what, all thegither? Dont you mind the} time| 
yourself to claver at that rate. And sure me fadther’s name || when ye upset the tay-kettle, Miss Nancy?” 
is to be found in the letther he sent you.” 





Here Nancy raised her finger and made an intelligible sign 





“And what is his name—Shadrach or Jacob?” demanded || fi 


that one in the corner, certainly.” 


| unwilling to sustain a personal conflict with his athletic name- || in usc, human justice and jucgment would most probably 
have declared for Shadrach O'Neil. 


But an arbitration of a 


nore modern,—and with deference to antiquity, of a more 


rational character, secmed now to be at hand. During the 
lexcitement of the conversation above detailed, another person 
had entered the room, and stood for several minutes, appa 
H rently unperceived by the whole party. Soon, however, Mr. 
| Passmore turned and recognised the figure of the elder O'Neil, 
(whom he perfectly remembered,) and extending his hand, he 
gave his new guest a welcome, the warmth of which was pos 
sibly angmented by the hopes he now entertained of being 


reed from his very troublesome dilemma. Nancy cast a 


|| blank and disconsolate glance at Shadrach, who roused his ea 
ergies to prepare himself for what he justly conceived to be 


|| the climax of his adventure. 


“And now Mr. O'Neil,” said Passmore, after the customary 


|| greetings were over, “be pleased to inform me which of these 


person#is your son.” 


“Which is my son!” echoed O'Neil, in astonishment, “why 


Jacob 


As he said this, he pointed (alas!) to the hideous 
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ed him. 


“And you have no ‘knowledge of this bold-looking indivi- 


dual?” said Passmore. 
“Never saw him before in my life;” answered O'Neil. 


#And yet he confideatly reported himself to be your son.” 


«My son!—impossible!” 


“Arra now, you ould rogue, would you be afther denying || 
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Nancy grew paler and paler as the investigation proceeded, 
jut Shady, to his credit be it spoken, preserved his usual un- 
jaunted air,—amidst all the misfortunes which now threaten- 





QUEEN VICTORIA, 


BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 


Original. 





O thou, whose Jot might almost seem, 
The bodying of a poet’s dream, 

So vivid, shadowless and bright, 

The radianceof its early light, 
Daughter of kings! what gift hath fame, 
That clusters not around thy name? 


Stars ut thy birth propitious smil’d, 


i?” said Shady, whose slender acquaintance with filial du-| And fortune calls thee favorite child, 


ties made him enact the part of a son but indifferently. 


Old Mr. O’Neil gaped and gazed at the speaker, like a wild) 
duck at the decoy, but he seemed to have lost the power of| 


utterance, and was so much embarrassed that Shady was en- 
couraged to proceed, but with what hope or prospect we can 
form no idea. 

“Ochhone!—then I’m not your son at all, Misther O'Neil? 
and sorrow til ye for saying so. 
Shady. 

The old man started and addressed his would-be offspring 
with the query. 

“Js your name Shadrach?” 

His voice faltered, and he scemed to be struggling with 
some powerful emotion. 

“Arra is it, and Shadrach’s me name;” was the answer. 

‘From Drogheda?” asked the senior, with increased anxicty. 

“From Drogheda it is; since the cat is let out iv the bag;” 
replied Shadrack. 

“And the paper?” 

“Sure I presarved it, as the parish officers tould me,” said 
Shady, producing a scrap of paper from under the lining of 
his hat, and presenting it to Mr. O’Neil. 

“And have you a mole on your neck?” asked the old man, 
in the same tone of eagerness. 

“Sorrow a one of your family would be without it, I’m 


thinking;”’* replied Shadrach, while -the old gentleman, with | 


trembling hands, ascertained that there was really a mole, of 
a peculiar figure, precisely under the left ear. 

“Mr. Passmore,” said old Mr. O'Neil, “this young man has | 
told you the truth;—he is my son, but I now see him for tae | 
first time since his infancy. My wife died shortly after giv- 


iag him birth; I was then in distressed circumstances, and || 


being desirous of emigrating to America, I was unfeeling 
enough to expose my child to become an object of public| 
charity. Since my fortune has improved, I visited Ireland | 
for the purpose of bringing over my son, but I could discover 
no traces of him whatever, and was obliged to return without 
having accomplished my object. In the mean time I had 
adopted my sister’s son, whose parents were both dead, and 
this nephew I have brought up as my own child, and | 

“A very pretty crachure he is;” said Shady. 

“And,” continued Mr. O'Neil, “it remained a secret with 
all but himself and me, that he was not my own. And thus 
Mr. Passmore, I have accounted for what may have caused | 
you some surprise.” 





But it’s no matther,” said | 


Thy web of life seems all of gold, 
Refin’d in some alchymic mould, 

A fairy’s wand could nought bestow, 
To give the texture richer glow. 


Splendor and glory, wealth and power, 
These are by heritageghy dower, 

And dost thou covet hearts? °tis thine, 
Fair offspring of a regal line, 

A nation’s ardent love to claim, 

Her rallying word, ler spell—thy name. 


Daughter of York! whose rose tnight be, 

In all save thorns a type of thee, 

I would thy path might bri’rless prove, 

| Its sentinels Hope, Peace and Love; 

I Time to thy fate nd tarnish bring, 
No shadow o’er its brightness filing. 

f I would thy history’s page might trace, 
The loftiest record of thy race, 
Thy name in England’s annals be, 
Link’d with a homage glad and free, 
Thy mem’ry green through future years, 
Bmbalin’@ by Britian’s grateful tears. 





| Heiress of England! youthful queen! 

| I would that o’er thy brow serene, 

No wave of passion e’er miglit sweep, 
For passion’s waves are dark and deep, 
No furrow trac’d by cankering care, 
Might stamp its bligthing impress there. 
Vain wish! alas! a throne, a crown, 
To woman isa sad renown, 

Her lot is thine! the pageant gleam, 
Will vanish like a morning dream, 

And royalty may only bring, 

To thee a keener, deadier sting. 


Yet must this be? I do not say, 

Cast thou thy woman’s heart away, 
But seek its weakness to control, 
Refine and elevate thy soul, 

Ask of thy God, and he will be, 
Wiezdom and light and strength to thee, 
Let selfishness within thy heart, 
Retain no hold, possess no part, 
Thy people’s welfare be thy aim, 
All meaner motives fly, disclaim, 
And let thy words and decds attest, 
Justice aud mercy rule thy breast. 


Oft in my far Atlantic home, 

My busy thoughts around thee roam, 

And many a prayer shall rise for thee, 

Proud Albion’s star of destiny! 
Rustic Glen, Sept. 26th. 1837. 





| A REVERY. 





“Well sir,” said Passmore, “and what is your further plea- || 


sure in this business which has called us together?” 


“That Shadrach shall marry Miss M’Allister,” answered | 


O'Neil, “for the contract requires that it should be my son, |, 


who becomes her husband; and I will make a handsome set: | 
tlement on Jacob, to atone for his disappointment, with which | 
atonement I hope he will be satisfied.” 

Here Jacob expressed his acquiescence and gratitude, and | 
Shadrach advancing shook him cordially by the hand, for the || 
bone of contention was now removed. 


“But probably Miss Nancy will not be pleased with the}, 
change,” added old Mr. O'Neil, “I must make her some com- || 
Pensation by a wedding present, a set of plate, or something || 


of that sort, for I wish to give general satisfaction.” 


Original. 


pe 
I laid me down on a soft, grassy bank, beside a brook whose 
soothing flow of waters, came in rich and varied music to my 
ear. Slcep fanned me gently with his pinions, and, at length, 1} 
slumbered—but my thoughts were not idle. Fancy was busy 





| at her playful tasks, and I stood amid the ruins of old Rome. |) 
There was a soft, baluwy fragrance in the air, at the hour of | 
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sunset, 

And the rich, golden clouds, wreathing aud twining them- | 
selves in beauty—the gray ruins mellowed,by the tints of part- | 
ing day, that lingered and played in glory about their summits, | 
and the faint whisper of the wandering zephyr, wrapt the soul 
in melancholy musings, on the beauties of the present and the | 





ful glare, upon the murky sky. The beasts ran howling to 
their dens, or crached in trembling submission, to the earth. 
Then all was quiet, it was as if the dark waves of eternity 
had rolled over and hid beneath their bosom, the relics of a 
parted and last world. And the fearful stillness that gathered 
and reigned around, was only broken by fiedish laughter, and 
yells, and shrieks, of demons, ever and anon hurtling in the 
air. * * # i @) &..° ey £28 

Anon a star arose with a blood-red disk, at first a speck, 
and then it grew, and grew, until it became a sun that threw 
his lurid beams upon the faces of ihé wandering multitude 
and all the earth was dyed with its blood-red hue. Cites, 
crackling and crashing, crumbled aud fell before it. On, on, 
still on, it came, cleaving its way, in fearful stillness, through 
the vast solitude,—it struck the men of earth with madness, 
for they could not turn away their gaze, and the blood rushed 
with tumultuous fury from their throbbing hearts,—their tem- 
ples swelled and their eye-balls glared with a strange, unearth- 
ly, fire. Still they gazed with mad intoxication upon its disk 
and many of them rolled in the dust, writhed and tore their hair 
in agony; with parched lips and swollen tongues they cursed 
the influence of that star. 

Then one of a lofty mien and melancholy air, who had 
calmly sat apart from the maddened multitude, arose and 
stretched forth his hands unto that star,—quickly he mounted 
through the air and followed in its course. Upward, upward, 
and as he went to it, it appeared more madly beautiful.’ 
Men ceased to wonder at the star, and turned their longing 
jlooks on him alone, and tossed their puny arms, in vain at- 
temps, to ascend the height which he had gained. He smiled in 
bitter mockery at their useless offorts, for every fount and 
source of feeling was dried within his withered heart, and he 
had no sympathy with his kind. Still to him it became more 
bright, until that which first appeared a star, now seemed a 
spirit, on whose head there was a crown of flame, and-on 


—— 





balls, there was a name written, and it was Ambition. And 
though he had ascended far from the busy earth, yet it was 
as far above him as ever—and o’er his head the stag-spirts 
passed and repassed, all with their flaming cowl he 
could hear the music made by the murmurings of theirWings, 
and saw their clear brows clothed with awful majesty. Anon 
there came a monster rolling his immense serpentine folds, in 
mid air, but that youth heeded it not for his eyes were on the 
star. On, it came with hissing tongue and glutting eye, un- 
til it wound its slimy folds about the heart of him, who strove 
in vain to to shake itoff, and gazed more wistfully on the star, 
and it wreathed its folds more tightly round him, and breath- 
ed upon him its noisome breath until he fell down, again 
to the earth, where habitants hailed with a shout of savage 
joy, another victim of Envy and Ambition. E. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Original. 


I never looked upon a young and interesting child, without 
feelings of the most melancholy nature. Could I gpithdraw 


my mind from the furture and imagine a continuance gpf its 
innocent loveliness, I might view it with far differen 


| tions, Could I only fancy, that its feet would ever tread upon 


| flowers and gentle zephy1s, instead of rough winds, forever blow 
jupon it, 1 might rejoice over its existence. Alas, I know 
that trial and pain await it—that the time will come, when the 


| 
the light of its pleasant eye will depart and the merriness of 





| its tone be exchanged for the sadness of sorrow. Its present 


| bliss, I forget and comtemplate only, its future woes and dan- 
gers. I think of the time, when its,attentive mother will re- 
| sign it, to its own diréction and send it forth to engage in the 
|scenes of life and battie with those rude storms, that none 
escape. I think of the time, when its snow-like purity will 


“My dearest sir,” said Nancy, “it will be my greatest plea-|| mighty grandeur of the past.—At length one lone star was| be corrupted—its simplicity of manners laid asid@ for the 


| 





sure to fulfil my father’s contract in every particular.” 
“Well, really, I am lost in amazement at these occur-| 
Tences;” said Mr. Passmore. | 
“And so am I too, faith;” said captain Shadrach O'Neil. | 





Covrace.—It is not the daringness of kicking a waiter at a | 


tavern; it is not the strutting with a cockade dressed in scar- || harbinger of rest. Then too, the tinkle of the light guitar, | 
| bosom, to rest upon, and while I think of thesé things, I weep, 
that the pure, clear, waters of the rill should so soon be lost 
i in the muddy stream—that the promise and glory of spring 
Suddenly fhere came a rushing sound as if the thunders | should be followed by the darkness and blight of winter. 

of the last day was sweeping by, and every star faintly flick- || Amid these depressing reflections, there is, however, some com- 
|| ered for a moment and then went out in darknes; and though || fort, for I look forward with joy to the time, when the faded 

there was no cloud that threw its sable form athwart the sky, | 


Men forgot the | 
ul 


let; it is not uttering oaths and imprecations at every word, 


Which forms the characteristics of true courage. That man | stole with a melting melody upon the heart. 


only is brave who fears nothing, so much as committing a| 


mean action; and undauntedly fulfils his duty, whatever may || 


be the dangers that depend on his way. 


* e 2 
the unskilful in the occult sciences, it may be necessary to explain 
mole on the neck is supposed to indicate that the possessor is pecu- 


liatly liable to that i 
¢ penalty which the old lawyers denominated ‘‘sus. per. 
ol” Anglice—hanging, . . 





| seen, floating serenely in the sea of glory, that covered the | 
| west, and then another, and another appeared in various parts, 
until the whole heavens were sparkling with their brilliant 
| gems, and night was seated on the dusky throne of the firma- | 
ment. Then men laid aside their daily toil, and came forth, | 
|in gladness, with laugh and song and dance, to grect the | 


| and the soft .whisper of love born upon the evening breeze, | 


* * * * * * ¥ * =:" @ 





| yet all the heavens were robed in gloom. 


| laugh, and dance, and song, and strained their eyes, witlf fear- 


heartless forms of the world, and its pious principles, planted 
with many a tear and prayer, driven from their. seats. I 
think of the time, when its smooth face will be overspread with 
wriukles and its mild look be changed by the inward corro- 
sion of care. I think of the period, when it will éxperience, 


‘neglect and persecution—when the earth will become like a 


desert, with no kindred spirit to commune with and no faithful 


flowers of innocence will again put on their beauty—when 
purity will reassume its sway over the heart, and all the feel. 
ings and hopes, again be heavenly and divine. § FLOARDO. 


whose deathless brow, in letters that seared the gazer’s eye-_ 
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LATE RESIDENCE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON—Monrtice.to,Va 


MONTICELLO. 


The above engraving represents a view of Monticello, the 
residence of the late Ex-President Jefferson. The drawing 
is from a celebrated picture by that distinguished artist, George 
Cooke, esq., of Richmond, Va. 

The following illustration is from the Annual Register: 

The mansion-house at Monticello was built and furnished in 
the days of his prosperity. In its dimensions, and ornaments, 
it is such a one as became the character and fortune of the | 
man. It stands upon an elliptic plain, formed by cutting | 
down the apex of a mountain; and on the west, stretching 
away to the north and the south, it commands a view of the | 
Blue Rridge for a hundred and fifty miles, and brings under | 
the eye one of the boldest and most beautiful horizons in the | 
world: while, on the east, it presents an extent of prospect, || 


For the Baltimore Monument. 


|no tawdy and unmeaning ornaments: but before, on the right, 
jon the left, all around, the eye is struck and gratified with ob- 
| jects of science and taste, so classed and arranged as to pro- 
duce their finest effect. On one side, specimens of sculpture 


|set out, in such order, as to exhibit at a coup d’qil, the histo- 


rical progress of that art, from the first rude attempts of the 
aborigines of our country, up to that exquisite and finished 


|bust of the great patriot himself, from the master hand of 


Caracci. On the other side, the visiter sees displayed a vast 


| collection of Indian art, their paintings, weapons, ornaments,. 


and manufactures; on another, an array of the fossil produc- 
tions of our country, mineral and animal; the polished remains 
of those colossal monsters that once trod our forests, and are 
no more; and a variegated display of the branching honors of 


|those “monarchs of the waste,” that still people the wilds of 
| the American continent. 





d only by the spherical form of the earth, in which nature | 
s to sleep in eternal repose, as if to form one of her finest || 


contrasts with the rude and rolling grandeur on the west. In || 


From this hall he was ushered into a noble saloon, from 


| which the glorious landscape of the west again burst upon his 


the wide prospect, and scattered to the north and south, are || view; and which within, is hung thick around with the finest 


several detached mountains, which contribute to animate and 
diversify this enchanting landscape: and among them, to the 


south, Willis’s mountain, which is so iaterestingly depicted || of distinguished men and patriots, both of Europe and Ame. | 


in his notes. 

From this summit, the philosopher was wont to enjoy that 
spectacle, among the sublimest of nature’s operations, the 
looming of the distant mountains; and to watch the motions | 
of the planets, and the greater revolution of the celestial 


productions of the pencil—historical paintings of the most 


rica, and medallions and engravings in endless profusion. 
While the visiter was yet lost in the contemplation of these 
treasures of the arts and sciences, he was startled by the ap” 
proach of a strong and sprightly step, and turning with in. 
|stinctive reverence to the dvor of entrance he was met by the 





sphere, From this summit, too, the patriot could look down, 
with uninterrupted vision, upon the wide expanse of the world 
zround, for which he considered himself born; and upward, to 
the open and vaulted heavens to which he seemed to approach, | 
as if to keep him continually in mind of his high responsi- 
bility. It is indeed a prospect in which you see and feel, at | 





once that nothing mean or little could live. It is a scene fit || frank, and kind, and gay—that even the young and overawed,, 
to nourish those great and high-souled principles which formed i and entbarrassed visiter at once forgot his fears, and felt him- | 
the elements of his character, and was a most noble and ap. || self by the side of an old and familiar friend. There was no | 
propriate post, for such a sentinel, over the rights and liber- effort, no ambition in the conversation of the philosopher. It || 


ties of man, 
Approaching the house on the east, the visiter instinctively 


paused, to cast around one thrilling glance at this magnificent |from an inexhaustible solar fountain, he seemed continually i} 


panorama: and then passed to the vestibule, where, if he had 


not been previously informed, he would immediately perceive | himself lifted by the contact, into a new and nobler region of 
In || thought, and became surprised at his own buoyaney and vigor. | 
the spacious and lofty hall which opens before him, he marks ‘| He could not indeed, help being astounded, now and then, at lis best which excludes all superfluous formality. 


thet he was entering the house of no common man. 


|tall, and animated, and stately figure of the patriot himself— 
|his countenance beaming with intelligence and benignity, and 
| his outstretched hand, with its strong and cordial pressure, 
| confirming the courteous welcome of his lips. And then came 
; that charm of mauner and conversation that passcs all des. 
| cription—so cheerful—so unasuming—so free, and easy, and 


|was as simple and unpretending as nature itself. And while 
|in this easy manner he was pouring out instruction, like light 


ito be asking, instead of giving information. The visiter felt 


striking subjects from all countries, and all ages; the portraits || 


| those transcendant Ieaps of the mind, which he saw made 
without the slightest exertion, and the ease with which this 
wonderful man played with subjects which he had been in the 
habit of considering among the argumenta crucis of the in- 
tellect. Andthen there seemed to be no end to his knowledge 
He was a thorough master of every subject that was touched, 
From the details of the humblest mechanic art, up to the 
highest summit of science, he was perfectly at his ease, and, 
every where at home. There seemed to be no longer any 
\terra incognita of the human understanding: for, what the 
|visiter had thought so, he now found reduced to a familiar 
| garden-walk; and alf this carried off so lightly, so playfully, 
| so gracefully, so engagingly, us to win every heart that ap- 
proached him, as certainly as he astonished every mind. 


Autumn.-—Nature is beginning to don the habiliments of 
Autumn, the russet brown of which is mingling itself with the 
gay green of Summer. The work of production is completed, 
|and the rich results are poured forth for the enjoyment of man- 
kind. Spring and summer have gone by, strewing their path 
as they went with lovely flowers and decking the boughs 
|| with ripening fruits which now await the will of man. No 





|longer does the snn assume the sovereign sway, but retiring 
| southward shortens his journeys of light, and yields his scep- 
| tre to darkness and the starry veil. A kind Providence has 
| spread the banquet of his mercies, and bids man partake with 
'| gratitude of the ample stores which his goodness has provided 
\for his use. At the fall of the leaf the moralist is led to muse 
on the changes to which he with the rest of nature is subject. 
| He may have enjoyed his spring of promise, when existence 


| 





| _ A N ie. ‘ ‘ 
|, was filled with bright anticipations, his summer of maturity 
|| when his faculties have been ripened and attained the fulness 


|| of their power, and the autumn of fruition when he gathers in 


| the garners of memory the lessons of experiance, and descend- 
|| ing into the sere and yellow leaf of being turns his eye to the 
| pathway that leads him to the cold and unlovely winter of old 
|age. His powers mvst, like the verdure of the forest, fall off 
|and decay, and the glories must be exchanged for the wasted 
|| frame of decrepitude and feebleness—like the forest’s, his light 
| of gaicty must be dimmed, and the song of his affections be 
hushed amid the saddening moan of vain regrets and disap- 
} pointed aspirations.—American. 


Excess of ceremony, shows want of breeding; that civility 
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THOU OFT HAST ASKED, 


BY JaMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 


Thou oft hast asked, why ever o’er 
My brow the shade of gloom is cast? 
T’ll tell the now, thoult ask no more. 
That question wakes to life the past, 
And memories, like a wailing train 
Of spectres, sweep across my soul, 
And dark thoughts, like a mournful strain 
Of music, o’er my spirit roll. 


I have been happy once, but now 
The hand of grief is on my heart; 
Alas! that hopes which brightest glow, 
Should be the soonest to depart. 
I loved a girl—and she was fair 
Beyond the visioned—beautiful; 
And when her sweet voice sang an air, 
Its power the darkest soul could lull. 


But what to me her beauty now, 
Or what her voice of melody? 
No more for me her dark eyes glow; 
No more her songs are breathed for me, 
For she was false, and since that hour, 
From my sad soul all joy hath fled; 
E’en hope hath lost its witching power; 
My heart within my breast is dead. 


She shines amid the gay and young 
The brightest of the brightest there, 
But I have shunned the festive throng, 
I would not have them mark my care; 
For grief bath written on my brow, 
How in my heart and in my brain, 
Her ceaseless spell is working now 
Undying agony of pain. 





A TRIP TO CINCINNATI. 


and more appropriate reading, would render it bier. This un-| 





BY A VALETUD:NARIAN. 
No. I. 


Original. 


Ihad been rather unwell. Though necessity compels me 
(who ought not,) to say it, the sudden cessation of very active 
exertion had deprived me of my appetite. I considered this 
desertion purticularly unkind. My edible propensity had 
accompanied me, through evil and through good report, for a 
series of years, the exact number of which it does not interest 
the reader specially to know. I courted the return of my 
bosom, or, perhaps, abdominal companion, with an affectionate 
assiduity; tempted its coyness with every species of blandish- 
ment; comfits of divers flavors and compositions were pre- 
sented, but succeeded not in restoring to its accustomed resi- 
dence, a locum tenens, whose presence, I now found, by melan- 
choly experience, to be indispensable to my comfort. There 
was another alternative to whieh the features of the case com- 
pelled me to resort. Coaxing and entincement had failed—the 
most pathetic appeals had been ineffectual—the most winning 
entreaties had been contemned, and, as a dernier resort, an 
ultima thule of experiment, I had recourse to compulsion. 

With a resignation which wore very much the hue of des- 
pair, I finally placed myself under the care of a maiden aunt, 
a venerable relic of antiquity, whom I believed to be as pro- 
foundly versed in all the secrets of the vegetable world, as the 
most erudite alchymist that ever drugged a draught of wine 
for one of those exquisite specimens of titular abomination, 
an Italian prince. My valued relative conceived that I was in 
a decline, and the apparent anxiety of my bones to force their 
way through my epidermis gave color to her suspicions. I 
was perfectly passive under her treatment, and my submission 
for a space of time, which seemed interminable, afforded me 
abundant cause for self-gratulation on the possession of a vir- 
tue of which I had never been accused, viz: patience. My 
kind but merciless physician (there is not the semblance of 
absurdity in the juxtaposition of these two adjectives,) under- 
took to restore me to my primitive excellent physical plight, 
by drenches concocted of the essences of the most nauscous 
vegetables, that received their bitterness on the occasion of our 
first parents’ woful transgression. Dose upon dose of villain- 
ous extracts of rhubarb, ragweed, hoarhound, thoroughwort, 
¢lecanpane—please, asperate the initial syllable of this last| 
Vocuble, and association of ideas will give some conception of 
the herby taste—did I permit, or rather compel to pass over my 
Palate with a martyr-like spirit that would have dignified the 
eait of John Rogers, at Smithfield. The effect was electric. 
Such an internal revolution as occurred in the central regions 
of my system was never before witnessed, even in that manu- 
factory of commotion and anarchy, the united provinces of 
Mexico—united only in their efforts to produce disunion. My 
stomach was the first to show symptoms of revolt; but I might 
have suppressed the insubordination of this mostcaptious organ, 
had not the enemy suddenly and very inopportunely presented 











fortunate circumstance produced an extension of the breach 
which my utmost efforts could neither heal nor bridge; and so|| immensity of their appetites. Being fond of philosophical 
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a potion, which was denominated “medicated beer”—a better | dinary rapidity with which the substantial viands disappeared 


adown the ladies’ delicate throats. I have always noticed one 
peculiarity in the fair sex when they are afflicted, to wit: the 


importunate, and at the same time, so plausible were the nego- || speculation, I have often been led to reason on the probability 
ciations carried on between the disaffected member and the || of the theory, that the female soul is the edible propensity. 
other members of the confederacy, by means of those faithful || It certainly appears to survive every other of their attributes, 


ambassadors—aches, cramps, fevers, and agues, that a univer- 
sal rebellionensued, and nolens volens, I, i. e. the living entity 
—the general government, as one might say—found myself| 
completely at the mercy of the independent sovereignties con- 
sulting my unity; and ere I could summon sufficient energy 
for the crisis, I found myself rapidly retreating from the scene} 
of action, towards the Frederick White Sulpher Springs. | 

We—a brother, a nephew and myself—took up the line of; 
march on the fourteenth of August, Anno Domini eighteen | 
hundred and thirty seven, about nine o’clock ante meridian. | 
My companions rolled along merrily ina gig. I wasmounted| 
on an animal of huge dimensions, the prominence of whose; 
ribs, produced by my unskilful es afforded an excel. | 
lent opportunity to study the anatomy-of this valuable beast. | 





Not being in a scientific humor, and the main object which I} 


generally have in view when perched on the dorsal ridge of a 
horse, being ¥@ get off of it as soon as practicable in a legiti- 







mate manner, I urged my steed to a round pace, and early in; 


the afternoot¥ drrived at Winchester; having met with no start- 


| 
ling adventure on the route, with the exception of an ere 
| 


ter with a thunder storm. I delight in these electrical phe- 


nomena, when they occur conveniently; but an exposure to the | 


floods of water that are sometimes discharged served materially 
to qualify my pleasure. Besides, a road sufficiently execrable 
was, by no means, amended by the copious effusions. 

A description of the capital town of Frederick county, so 
generally known, and so easily accessible, would be superflu- 
ous. Suffice it to say—the serious reader will forgive the 
slightly clerical manner into which I sometimes fall—that it 
is composed of houses, people and other appurtenances usually 
to be found, where a number of men and women is congre- 
gated. ‘The main street is narrow and ill-paved. The resi- 
dences on the outskirts are, many of them, elegant, and the 
surrounding country is fertile; the water is strongly impreg- 
nated with lime, and the principal taverns are of the first grade 
as to excellence. Desirous of repose, I did not select the most 
frequented and fashionable hotel, but its rival; and found every 
thing provided that should be attached to such an establishe 
ment to promote the comfort and happiness of the guests them- 
selves; of whom the destitution was abundant. There is one 
feature of this caravanserat worthy of all commendation—its 
most magnificent beds; but I would respectfully suggest to the 
worthy proprietor that the noisy salutations of the feet of horn- 
hoofed negroes on the floors immediately over the rooms of the 
third story, while dancing Pat juber, are very poor aids in 
encouragement to sleep; especially when tenants of said apart- 
ments are inclined to be nervous. 

On the morning after our arrival, we rode out to the springs, 
some six or seven miles to the north of the town. The accom- 
modations were litmited; the visiters very numerous; and on 
application for quarters we received the agreeable information 
that we could be furuished with food; but as to nocturnal ar- 
rangements, we would be compelled to lie on the floor and 
sleep if we could, with no covering except the dining tables 
and the piano. Of course we declined the propusition, but 
concluded to stay to dinner. ° 

It has often been a matter of astonishment to me how 
rational beings, or beings who would consider the imputation 
of irrationality an insult, can linger for months at ,a water- 


ing establishment with no earthly aids, such as books, pe-| 


riodicals, etc. to prevent or dissipate ennui. This season is 
generally passed in an utter vacuity of thought, very produc- 
tive of a suicidal disposition. The monotony at the “White 


| Sulpher” was relieved, however, by a most interesting game, 
|in which many grave gentlemen indulged, called, as well as I/ 
'can recollect, “Hookemsnivel.” 
| throw a ring, suspended by a cord, with sufficient exactitude | 
| to be caught by a stationary hook. I know of no sport capa- | 


ble of exercising the noble faculties of the human mind to! 


|such an extent as this, except the amusement of “wigwag,” | 


very current west of the mountains, and which I shall have 


occasion to describe particularly hereafter, as a monument of, 


{ 


) 


| 





It consists in attempting to! 











the surprising intellectual ingenuity of our occidental breth-| 
ren. | 


reign of Hookemsnivel’s, influence. The dinner that we were | 


very near eating was excellent; and, considering that the price | 
was but fifty cents, I felt very grateful for the privilege of 


and to be, without doubt, immortal. 





ANECDOTE OF BENJAMIN WEST, 
. _ Original. 


Mr. Creamer: Perceiving from an article in a late num- 
ber, of the Monument, that West’s celebrated painting, ‘Death 
on the pale Horse,’ is now in Baltimore, I send you the follow- 
ing anecdote which was communicated to me by a literary 
entleman, during my residence in Paris. , 

Benjamin West, during a cessation of hostilities availed him- 
self of the opportunity then offered, by visiting Paris, of see- 
ing, in the Louvre, the many celebrated paintings that had 
been taken by the victorious armies of France from various 
parts of Europe. While occupied, with all the earnestness 
of a connoisseur, in the examination of a celebrated master- 
peice, he was interrupted by an iudividual who touched him 
on the shoulder. This individual was dressed in a plain, 
green, military suit, and was considered by Mr. West to be a 
subaltern officer employed about the palace. 

“Sir” said the military stranger, taking a paper from his 
pocket, “is this your property?” 

West looked at it. It was a sketch of Death on the pale 
Horse. 

“Yes, sir,” exclaimed he, “I must have lost it this morning. 
I am deeply indebted to you for its recovery.” 

“Not at all, Mr. West. It affords me no little gratification 
to be of service to a man genius. But, sir, allow me to ask, 
is the painting you intend to-produce, I presume, from that 
sketch, engaged?” 

While the stranger was thus speaking several officers in 
splendid uniforms drew nigh and stood with their heads un. 
covered. West immediately discovered that he was in the 
presence of the first consul, Napoleon. 

“Sir,” said he, in’ reply, “I intend to offer it to my patron, 
the king of England.” 

“Well, well, Mr. West,” said Napoleon,“we cannot I suppose 
make a bargain. King George is a richer broker than I am, 
While you remain in Paris I shall be pleased at any time to 
see you; but, before you leave, let me entreat your opinion as 
to the merits of one of the decorations of my private room.” 
West accompained Napoleon to his favorite chamber. Among 
other things, he noticed busts of Alexander the great, Cesar, 
Cromwell, and Washington. “Mr. West,” said the first consul, 
pointing to the bust of Washingtoh, “does that bust in your 
opinion, afford a fair idea of the original?” West declared 
that he thought it could be depended upon, as several Ameri- 
can gentlemen had spoken very favorably of a similar bust 
in England. 

“Washington was a great man,” said Napoleon, “the great- 
est of the great. Ardently have I desired that I could follow 
in his footsteps; but I am controlled by peculiar circumstances. 
My way is marked out, Quod scriptum, scriptum.”—With 
assurance of friendship and protection, the first consul then 
sommoned an attendant to escort Mr. West to his hotel. 

Clearspring, Md. J. M. J 


WINTER, 


BY DR. J. F. MORTIMER. 


Original. 


All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen.—Thompson, 


Old, rigid, and pale face winter, here he comes with weighty 
step, and cold embrace; hastening from the north to clothe 
all nature in his icy raiment. How stupid he appears to 
some, but yet he his duty knows, and nature claims him as 
her own, to fill up the perfect year as it rolls around in untir- 
ing succession. 

Winter! how insinuating he looks—his touch how wither- 
ing, as he sociably clings to mother nature, and wraps ali in 
his snowy mantle. He hugs the fireside within, as well as 
skeleton nature without—every thing acknowledges his pres- 


ence. He is mighty in pulling down, and defacing the beau- 
The magical tones of the dinner bell soon interrupted the || 


ties of his kindred seasons; who in their youth were budding, 
and in their middle age were unfolding the charms that glad. 
den universal nature. . 

The balmy air that wafted o’er the verdant fields and forests, 


sitting under the blue canopy of the heavens, with the stable | whispered softness to the light and mirthful heart in tones of 
in front, and the kitchen in my rear, and viewing the extraor \\ joy, and gladness too. Wut alas! these are numbered among 






































































































things that were. Now winter, the fourth offspring of “old | TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
time,” blasts the beauties that precede him—he gathers in| The following articles are on file for publication, namely:— 


7 ite F rns it to the : : cmagee 
mass the vestment of all vegit ible nature, and retu the same author, which appeared a few weeks since in the Monument 
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“The Doleful Man,” by M. TopHam Evans.—*The Elbow Chair,” by | 





| In New York city, there are two associations for the en. 
| couragement of the mechanic arts, the American institute has 


| been in existence from ten to twelve years, and will hold 
+ ] . 


mother eurth, that she may be warmed and nourished amid | one received, and we hope often to be in the receipt of pieces from || It tenth annual fair early in the month of October. This es. 


his chilling influence; and that she may put forth in the | his pen. 


youthful year, buds of promise; that shall speak middle age | Marble for the Monument, new series, No. 1,” by Rev. A. A. Lipscoms 
: “Trip to Cincinnati, No. 2,” by a VALETUDINARIAN. 


: . e 
we tet 
beauty and plenty. Then it 18, springs an pore Spring, that | The Dental Art, No. 7,” by Dr. C. A. Harris. 
decks vegitable nature in verdure rich, and fills the air with | «puncanins,” by Rev. J. M. Joes. 
aromantic sweets. ‘Then itis, the feathered tribe returning to || “Lines,” by J. M. J. 


wonted tree and bush, and verdant lawn—now all matched, | “The Early Dead,” by Lucy Seymour. 
. . . . “Ambition,” by Dr. J. F. MorTiIMER. 
make safe lodgments for their nestlings; and with warbling lw Hee 


notes fill the ear with music swect. Then it is, man with 
instinct small, and reason great; sees, feels, and appreciates | she be good enough to send another copy. 
with renewed vigour, all that is placed before him, and acts 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 
PROSE. 
+ “Truth by Mistake,” by L. A. Wi-mer. 
. “A Trip to Cincinnati, No. 1,” by a VALETUDINARIAN. 
“Wizter,” by Dr. J. F. Mortimer. 
. “Childhood,” by FLoarpo. 
“A Revery,” by E. 
. Anecdote of Benjamin West,” by Rev. J. M. Jones. 


accordingly. i 
“Stupid I dic! I depart in peace?” exclaims old-aged fall, as 
winter approaches with his bleached looks, whistling at the i 
door, the cold song of his presence. The door of nature is 
opened—he rushes in—the ghost of departed fall appears, thus | 
speaking in vigorous tones, “winter I have for thee all things | 


Pus. wow = 


matured. Man is rich in the abundance that I have prepared POETRY. 
for him—but your presence is chilling to him.—You bleach | 7. “The Launch of the Pennsylvania,” by Miss H. L. Beastey. 
his fields with the appearance of yoursnowy countenance, the || 8. Queen Victoria,” by Lucy Seymour. 
. oh: . . “Toa Lady,” by M.S. Loverr. 
mantle that shrouds the fruits of his labor—that were in my % Sows Lamy" Oy Se a. avers 
a y 10. “Thou oft hast Asked,”’ by James HunGeREoRD, 
presence performed—for this he is thankful. || 11. “Lines, addressed to a Lady’s Album,” by R. 
Thy course is onword—but yet O! winter, be mild! andthen |! 12. “Autumn,” by N. C. Brooxs, A. M. 


young and tender spring will rejoice in thy fostering care,|| 13. “Oh, let us fly to yon green Isle,” by J. H. Hewrrr. 

and call into being buds of promise, that shall mature in our | EmBe.usnMents.—l. Music.—2. Puate. 

day, and give us honor, amid luxurious profusion.” 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





THE PRESENT NUMBER.—Our readers may have some idea of the expen- 
ses we necessarily incur in the publication of the Monument, when we 
= tell them that the cost of the present number, including the engraving. 
TO A LADY | music, &c., is upwards of two hundred dollars. 

s We have other views on hand, which we will give as early as conve- 

BY M. 8. LOVETT. | nient, and if our subscription list increase sufficiently to justify the expen- 


: diture, they shall be repeated frequently. 
Original. 


AGENTS. 
owell! G 
4 Farewell: the glad, the gay, The following agents have been appointed since the list on the cover 
The sunny hours of life’s young morn are gone, was printed:— 
a —_ ee on . | Wm. N. McKenney, Fredricksburg, Va. J. P. Carter, Sykesville, Md. 
Se en ee PON OTE Sam Goodfrey Koontz, Frederick, Md. J. H. Carothers, Lewistown, P12. 
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Were launched on being’s seaeach others thouglits; 
But now another claims thy hand and years ago 
Her place, was void in both our hearts, ij 
And thou— PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. 

T loved thee most— yet even thou wilt go iceatnreg es 
se one thou hast not known; with one whose heart | BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1837. 

as not been thine forever. Perchance my love | PTT REAP IC 
Has been too sorrowful for thy young heart;— | 
I know not why—but thou art gone. I’ve clasped 
Thy hand as mine— °tis mine no more. 























Mecuanic arts.—The inhabitants of Boston have recently 
|, been favored with one of the most interesting exhibitions ever 
|, made in this country of the skill and handiwork of the mechanic. 
Old Fancui!, which could, hold a considerable portion of the 
| town members assembled in town convention, was not exten- 
sive enough to contain the ware the workies of New England 
had congregated, and to give all concerned a fair chance, a 
| temporary bridge over merchant’s row, united Quincy hall to 
| Faneuil, and both were magnificently decorated and filled with 
Caeven Laver eoey— specimens of splendid and costly workmanship. 

Thou art away. | We could scarcely ask for a more convincing proof of the 
| prosperity of our country, than is afforded in such displays of 
| the industry and ability of her mechanics, and the time has 
| been when Baltimore too, could exhibit specimens, not only of 
‘the handicraft of her boasted mechanics, but the products of 
ithe farmers in her vicinity. Many no doubt, remember with 
es |pride and pleasure the period when our city was a continuous 


Tam henceforth alone! 

The eve, and heart-lighit, and the song, 
And kindly tone; 

Rewrn as they were wont, 
But thou art gone. 





The bright stars wane at day— 
The jeweled arch of night, grows dim 
By their decay— 


The fresh green leaves of spring 
Play gladiy in the breeze, that soon 
Their blight will bring: 
Thus we feel Love's rich joys, 
And then,—its sting. 








Tue sorromiess rit in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is | scene of activity and agreeable bustle, occasioned by the an- 
suspected by many to run nearly through the whole diameter || nual exhibitions of our mechanics institute, and the cattle 
of the earth. The branch terminates in it, and the explo-| show and fair, which gained renown for our agriculturists and 
rer suddenly finds himself brought upon its brink, standing | farmers. ‘Those days of honorable and interesting competition, 
upon a projecting platform, surrounded on three sides by | we trust have not passed away with their effects and improve- 
darkness and terror, a gulfon the right hand, a gulf on the | ments forever, rather may they be revived, and the object for 
left, and before him what seems an interminable void. He |! which they were established, pursued with renewed and re- 
looks aloft; but no eye has yet reached the top of the great | doubled vigor. Our mechanics have doubtless made improve- 
overarching doom; nothing is there seen but the flashing of | ments in their different professions, which might be exhibited 
the water drooping from above, smiling as it shoots by, in the | to their advantage, and having associations among themselves 
unwonted gleam of the lamps. He looks below, and noth-| in the various branches of trade, they possess facilties for the 
ing there meets his glance, save darkness as thick aslamp-black | purpose, which they never enjoyed before; while they are 
but he hears a wild mournful mclody of waters, wailing of the | rising in political importance, and annually giving forth orators 
brook for the green and sunny channel left in the upper world || and statesmen, it would be well for them to bring out the im- 
never more to be revisited. Down goes a rock, tumbled over | provements that may be made in their craft, and for which 
the cliff by the guide who is of opinion that folks come hither | they have abundant resources, that their elevation may be 
to see and hear, not to muse and be melancholy. There it | general and permanent. 
goes—crash; it has reached the bottom. No 
strikes again; once more and again still falling. Will it never | out as it does in strong relief upon, the high pedestal of free- 
stop? One’s hair begins to bristle, as he hears the sound re- | dom, it claims attention, as it will in a more extensive degree, 
peated, growing less and less, until the ear can follow it no|/when coupled with a still greater amount of enlightenment, 
longer. Certainly if the Pit of Frederic shall be eleven thous- | the admiration of mankind. The name is greatly respected 
and feet deep, the Bottowless Pit of the Mammoth Cave must |) in foreign lands, in somuch that kings and emperors have sought 
be its equal; for two minutes, at least, we can hear the stone | their services and navies at this moment boast their workman- 
descending. ' ship, which floats upon foreign eas, an honor to their skill. 








e have lost the manuscript of some beautiful verses, by our friend of 
the three stars. which we held in reserve for the second volume. Will 


. | . . . . 
hark it|) The name of American mechanic is a proud one; standing 


| tablishment is conducted by some of the most prominent in. 


‘| habitants of the city of New York, who have formed a cor. 


| respondence which extends not only throughout this coun. 
} try, but to various parts of the world; its charter includes Agri. 
| culture, Commerce, Manufactures and the Arts, and its ope. 
rations have been extensively useful; by means of its instry. 
| mentality, a laudable emulation has been excited, which has 
developed the ability and ingenuity of many of the depart. 
ments of trade recognised and encouraged u ndcr its auspices, 
|| The mechanics institute, is of recent origin, and will also 
| holda fair in October. This institution will without doubt, 
| work its way into public favor as its sister, the American has 
| done and become a valuable assistant in bringing talent from 
| its hiding place, and fixing it where it may shine to the bene. 
| fit of all who come within the range of its influence. 
| The mechanic’s fair at Boston, is said to have been one of 
|the most splendid and interesting exhibitions, ever produced 
||in our country, sixty thousand tickets were sold, and by the 
| last accounts we learn that upwards of eight thousand dollars 
| were realized, though the exhibition was yet within several 
| days of its termination. The city was filled with visiters, om. 
| nibusses plied rapidly from Roxbury, Cambridge, Charlestom 
South Boston, &c.,and the rail-roads in every direction were 
| constantly in the transportation of passengers. It is desirable 
that the thing may be imitated in every city throughout the 
United States, that our mechanics may be stimulated to an ac. 
tive and honorable zeal in the great cause of improvement. 
The following is a short extract from a description of the 
fair which occupies several columns of a Boston paper:— 
“The specimens of Imitation Rose Woop and Marte, from 
the manufactory of S. C. & E. Many, of Dedham, says the 
Boston Courier, are worthy of particular description. This 
process of staining on paper and wood is entirely new. The 
method of transferring it to wood is of itself a peculiar and 
ingenious mode of blending the colors in such a way as to 
give a perfectly correct imitation. Among the other arti- 
cles are a set of Cuairs of a beautiful pattern, with seats of 
raised velvet, the color forming a good cont rast with the shade 
fthe chair. Although the general appearance is rather dark, 
yet each piece will bear a close and critical examination, and 
will show that the shade of dark and light, as well as the 
beauty of the figure, may be varied at pleasure. The staining 
is executed on black walnut, which, together with the mode 
in which the colors are set in the wood, renders them nearly 
if not quite, as durable as those of the natural wood, as they 
are calculated to be re-polished when necessary. There is al- 
so a Centre Tasie, Tortet, Work Boxes, Orromans, and up- 
wards of fifly frames, with paintings and fine engravings, 
beautifully stretched on canvass, some of which are choice and 
well executed. Among the rest is a Grecian scene painted in 
oil, which is well worthy of observation. The “Corsair’s 
Isle,” and Last Struggle, are two fine and richly colored en- 
gravings, the scenes of which are from Byron, stretched on 
canvass, well protected by varnish, and will show to what per- 
fection this mode of stretching pictures has attained. This 
work is also executed at their manufactory. There is also a 
Centre Taste and a Miniature Fire-Piace, covered with 
paper and varnished in a durable manner, which are curiosi- 
ties, capable of improvement in finish and workmanship of 
wood. It should be understood that many of the frames and 
other articles of wood were only a week or less in preparation, 
and consequently there was not a sufficient time to do justice 
to the work. There are sufficient specimens contributed 
which are well finished, to show to what perfection this novel 
mode of staining may be carried. The paper in imitation of 
marble is in long stripes, which is very desirable for fire-places 





and other purposes.” 

We have received from Ithica, N. Y. a five dollar note on 
the back of which a letter was written, containing the names 
of two subscribers; it bore also the postmark, and the word 
paip, which is not uninteresting to such as are in the receipt of 
a large number of letters. This note came open through tne 
post office, and we hope every one into whose hands it may 
pass, will take the hint and send it back to us, it will pay for 
two subscribers every time of its return. 


Souraern Literary Messencer.—We have the number for 
September, which is nothing behind its predecessors 10 point 
of merit. The criticism on the Pickwick papers, is the best 
article upon the subject that we have seen. The pages occu- 
|| pied by the paper “on trees” by James F. Otis, might have 
| been better occupied. We hope furture number will be bur- 
| dened with so uninteresting a subject, so uninterestingly gg 
| aged, at least, until the “trees have bloomed full ten years. 
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AUTUMN. 


BY N. C. BROOKS. 


Original. 


Upon the summer bowers, 
Where fairy fingers twined 
In gay festoons the flowers, 
To tempt the amorous wind, 
Death and decay are stealing, 
Sadly their gloom revealing, 
For there have blown 
Autumn’s hot withering breezes, 
Bringing their pale diseases, 
Like love’s sirocco breath, 
That dooms to lingering death 
Its victims lone. 


Sadly the streamlet gusheth 
In low and plaintive tone— 
The pale grove, hectic flusheth, 
Its joy and greenness gone, 
While melancholy sighing, 
For their pale children dying, 
Come from the trees; 
As o’er their cold grave spreading 
Their arms, their tears are shedding, 
At eve the dews of woe, 
While mournings, deep and low, 
Swell on the breeze. 


Decay is on the mountain, 
Darkness upon the bill— 
A shade upon the fountain, 
A shadow on the rill: 
The frost, the glade is cropping; 
Fruits, flowers and shrubs are dropping— 
Beauty, perfume 
Are gone; and robed in sadness 
The face that once was gladness, 
Nature, with mournful eye, 
Shows man his destiny,— 
His certain doom. 


ON LAUGHING, 


And laughter holding both his sides.— Milton. 


If you were to ask a learned physician to explain to you the 
peculiar sensation termed laughter, it is more than likely he 


would astonish you with an amazing profundity of erudition, | 


ending in the sage conclusion that he knows nothing more 
about the matter than that it is a very natural emotion of the 


senses, generally originating with a good joke, and not unfre- | 


quently terminating in a fit of indigestion. 
be—as there are many—a priggish quack, it is not unlikely 
he would add, asasequel, that it was an most unmannerly indul- 
gence, particular favuring a determination of blood to the 
head, and decidedly calculated to injure the fine nerves of the 

facial organ. If on the contrary he should be a good, honest || 
follower of Galen, he would not fail to pronounce it the most |, 
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|| carol; but the first rich blush has already passed away. The 


|| But experience teaches him her lessons; the natural feelings | 


| of his heart afe checked; he may laugh and talk as formerly, | 
] but the spell, the dreams that cast such a halo round his young 
|| days, are dissipated and broken. 

There are fifty different classes of laughers. There is your 
|| smooth-faced, politic laughter, your laughter by rule. These 





| boy enters the world full of the gay buoyancy of yout He) 
'|looks upon those he meets as the playmates of other hours. | 


7 


been towered up from the mere comparison of quantities and, 
| degrees, because it is the very opposite of all measure and of 
i|every given quantity?—this is a question which the atheist 
cannot answer: for his system involves the absurdity of a 
type without an archetype. As there are idealists of the ex- 
ternal world who believe that our perceptions of objects make 


|| the objects—whereas the objects of perception make the per- 


ception—so there are idealists for the internal world, who de- 
duce substance from show, sound from echo, and existence 





|| beings are generally found within the precincts of a court, at 
i the heels of some great man, to whose conduct they shape | 


| their passions asa model. Does his lordship say a bon mot it| 


is caught up and grinned at in every possible manner, till, the | 
'| powers of grimace expended, his lordship is pleased to change | 
|| the subject and strike a different chord. Aud it is not aston 

\ ishing. 
| dred ayear? Common gratitude demands it. | 
| here is then your habitual laughers, men who laugh by | 
|| habit, without rhyme or reason. They are generally stout, | 
I piggy-faced gentlemen, who eat hearty suppers and patronize 
| free-and-casies. They will meet you with a grin on their| 
| countenance, which, before you have said three sentences, will | 
|| resolve itself into a simper, and terminate finally in a stento- | 
rian langh. These men may be truly said to go through life | 


Who would refuse to laugh for a pension of two hun‘ 
||admirable the external, demands another heaven than that 


from the ebservation of existence, whereas, conversely, all 
|seeming must be explained from the existence of something 
which seems, and all consciousness from the objects of con- 
sciousness. We deem vainly that our chemistry of the inter- 
nal world is its préformation, i.e. the genealogist confounds 
[himéelf with the father of the race. 

This internal universe, which is more glorious, and more 


above us, and a higher world than that which warms itself by 
asun. The harmonic triad of virtue, truth, and beauty, which 
|has been wafted over from the music of the spheres, calls us 
|away from the hollow moans of earth, to the vicinity of a 
more melodious globe. Whence, I say, and for what purpose 
jare we gifted with those extramundane capacities and desires, 
that, like swallowed diamonds, seem to cut away our fleshly 





























If he happened to || 


|| rows of others, who has gone through life superior to its fol- | 


‘laughing: but habit has blunted the finer edges of their sym- H tenement from within?—Why was a creature, with superero- 
|| pathies, and their mirth is but the unmeaning effusion of aj gatory wings of light, made to cleave to the dirty clods of 
|weak spirit. These personages generally go off in fits of apo- ‘earth, if it have no higher destination than to rot back again 
plexy, brought on by excessive laughter on a full stomach. _|| into the clay, without once unfolding its ethereal pinions? 
There is then your discontented, cynical laughter, who} 
makes a mask of mirth to conceal the venom of his mind. It 
is a dead fraud, that ought not to be pardoned. Speak to one || 
of these men of happiness, virtue &c., he meets you with a_| Spring, all the blossoms of the inward man: a discontented 
sneer, or a bottle-imp kind of chuckle; talk to him of any feli- | God were a contradiction, and salvation is an eternity older 


|| citous circumstance, he checks you with a sardonic grin that | than damnation. Try for a single day, I beseeeh you, to pre- 
||freezes your best intentions, He is a type of the death’s | Serve yourself in an easy and cheerful frame of mind—be but 


|for one day, instead of a fire-worshipper of passion and hell, 
‘the sunworshipper of clear self-possession—and compare the 


| There is then your fashionable simperer, your laughter, a-la- |\day in which you have rooted out the weedsof dissatisfaction, 


|mode, your inward digester of small jokes and tittle-tattle. He || with that on which you have allowed it to grow up—and you 
\ | will find your heart open to every good motive, your life 


|never laughs, it is a vulgar habit; the only wonder is, that he ‘ 
strengthened, and your breast armed with a panoply against 


| propensities; théy are abominable. A young-man of this class every trick of fate—truly you will wonder at your own im- 
provement.—Blackwood. 


|is generally consumptive; his lungs have no play, he is always || 





Cueerrutness.—Cheerfulness, which is a quality peculiar 
to man—a brute being capable only of enjoyment—opens like 








|head the Egyptians p!aced at their feasts to check their exu- 
| berant gaicty. 





jeats. People, he will tell you, should overcome these vulgar | 


|weak and narrow ehested; he vegetates till fifty, and then || 


LINES, 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY’S ALBUM. 


| goes off, overcome with a puff of eau de rose or millefleur he 
'has encountered accidentally from the pocket handkerchief of 
| a cheesemonger’s wife. 8 i 
| Last of all there is your real, good, honest laugher, the man | 
who has a heart to feel and sympathize with the joys and sor-|! 


Original. 


Bright wanderer, good morrow! 
Wherefore dost thou come 





































fearful enemy to his profession, as being altogether incompat- i\lies and has learnt to gather wisdom even from laughter. | 
Such are the men who do honor to society, who have learnt to | 


ible with physic and the blues; and, by way of illustration, he | \| 


might go so far as to read a chapter of Tom Hood’s best, in 1 be temperate in prosperity, patient in adversity, and who, hav- | 


order to prove the strength of his position. ||ing gathered experience from years, are content to drink the | 


Laughter—good, hearty, cheerful-hearted laughter—is the | ed of life, mingled as it is, to enjoy calmly the sweeter por- 
echo of a happy spirit, the attribute ofa cloudless mind. Life |" and laugh at the bitter. 


; By. ; | 
without it were without hope, for it is the exuberance of hope. | There is a strange affinity in our passions. The heart will | 


It is an emotion possessed by man alone, the happy light that | frequently reply to the saddest intelligence by a burst of the’) 
relieves the dark picture of life. || most unruly laughter, the effigy of mirth. It seems as though | 


We laugh most when we are young. The thoughts are then ! the passion, like a rude torrent, were too strong to pursue its | 
free and unfettered; there is nothing to bind their fierce im- ordinary course, but, breaking forth from the narrow channel 
pulse, and we sport with the passions with the bold daring of that confined it, rushed forth in one broad, impetuous stream. | 
ignorance. S:niles and tears, it has been cbserved, follow each | It is the voice of anguish that has chosen a different garb, and 
other like gloom and sunshinc; so the childish note of mirth | would cheat the sympathies. But we have ourselves been de- | 
treads on the heels of sorrow. It was but yesterday we |monstrating the truth of our last proposition, for we have been || 
noticed a little urchin writhing apparently in the agony of an- | writing on laughter till we have grown sad. But what says | 
guish; he had been punished for some trivial delinquency, and | the old song? 
his little spirit resented it most gloriously. How the young | 
"Senet horeeonapeoriegeciraiee| eam 

f pparent, bursting with 
passion. Anon, a conciliatory word was addressed to him by || 
the offended gouvernante, a smile passed over the boy’s face, | INNATE 
his little eyes sparkling through a cloud of tears, were thrown || 
upward, a short struggle between pride and some more pow- | 
erful feeling ensued, and then there burst forth such a peal 
of laughter, so clear, sv full, so round, it would have touched 
the heart ofa stoic. 





) 
' 
i 


To-night we’ll merry, merry be, 


| 

H} 
To-morrow we'll be sober. | 
' 


| 
} 
}} 


after all, is but joy deferred. 


| | 
IDEAS. | 


There is an inward world suspended within our hearts || 
which breaks forth through the cloudy mantle of the coporeal i 
world like a warm sun. I mean the inward universe of vir-| 
tue, beauty, and truth, three inward heavens and worlds which | 
||are neither parts nor copies of, nor emanations from, the ex- || 
‘ternal world. We are not lost in admiration at the unexplain- || 
d ‘ed existence of these three transcendental heavens-globes, only | 
schoolboy is checked by the frown of the master. He is acqui- || because they continually float before us, and because we fool- I 
rng wisdom, and wisdom— ye gods, how dearly bought!—is | ishly ween that we create them, whereas we only know them. | 
incompatible with daughter. Butstill, at times, when loosened | After what pattern, by means of what plastic nature we ino- 
tom his shackles, the pining student will burst forth as in |culate into our minds a spiritual world which is one and the 
ge _— he has no longer the cue and action for pas- || same in all and each of us? Let the atheist, for instance, ask 
jus ee ad; the cares of the world have already min-| |himself, how he originally came to the ideal of that God | 

elves in his cup, and his young spirit is drooping | whom he now either denies altogether, or at least materializes? 
beneath their influence. The laugh of boyhood is a merry || —how he ever arrived at a notion which could never have 


Our natural passions and emotions become subdued or alto- 
et} as 
gether changed, as we enter the world. The laugh of the 














To a lone child of sorrow, 
In his journey to the tomb? 


Would’st mock him by the brightness— 
Of thy page, with gems be decked? 
Would’st thou allure to brightness 
One whose hopes are wrecked? 


Why doth thine owner send thee— 
Is it her wish to find 

Another mark of frailty— 
Of a half distracted mind? 


Or may I hope that friendship, 
Is entertained for me?—- 

- The thought I'll dare encourage, 
And ask a boon of thee: 


When this heart hath ceased its beating, 
And its anguish is no more: 

When other years are passing, 
And thy page is written o’er; 


Tomy 


Then bear this poor memento 
To minds from sorrow free; 
And may one thought in kindness, 


Be then bestowed on me. R. 








Woman.—To a young man whose feelings are fresh and 
yet unblasted by worldly experince, there is a charm even in 
the most unimpassioncd intercourse with the other sex— Wo- 
man! ‘To him how vast a charm is comprised in the narrow 
compass of a word. In this single abstraction, unconnected 
it may be with any individual reality, are united all his purest 
dreams of happiness, all his brightest conceptions of imagin- 
ary beauty—with it no thought of grossness or sensuality 
comes to contaminate his fancy or heart. 





The editor of the Elibote, a paper published at Munich 
offers to receive subscriptions for his periodical at the rate of 
six gallons of beer per annum. 












































THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


OH, LET US FLY TO YON GREEN ISLE. 
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2 There life will be a sunny day, ye 
A scene of bliss from morn till even ; ha 
A flower that never fades away, di 
Wash’d by the balmy dews of heaven. do 

And while we steep our souls in bliss, 
And wander o’er the island lonely ; fit 
We'll say “If Eden smiled like this, m 
It’s gates were free to lovers only !” | 





